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"practical utility" in Avowals, displaying as much righteous
self-satisfaction in the existence of an "Esther Waters Home for
Girl Mothers" as a respectable maiden lady in her achievements
as a welfare worker.

It must be allowed that his pursuit of Mrs. Craigie, almost
as much as the intoxication of success, contributed to the altera-
tion of his perspective. She was a lady of wealth and position,
moving in fashionable circles, and Moore sought to adapt himself
to her social atmosphere. If he had been content to remain true
to his own individuality, he might have fared more fortunately
in his suit, but his vanity inspired the desire to shine in her eyes
as a figure of her own world, and blinded him to the obvious fact
that a woman of her intelligence, accustomed to daily association
with finished men of fashion, must instinctively discriminate at
a glance between the genuine article and a ludicrously unhandsome
imitation. Fate dealt him a cruel blow by providing him with a
rival whose attributes, by comparison with his own physical
limitations, must have afflicted Moore with bitter humiliation.
This was no less a person that the Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon,
afterwards the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, one of the richest
matrimonial prizes any woman of the rime could hope for, not
only brilliantly gifted and already regarded as a future Prime
Minister, but one of the handsomest men of his day and among
the last upholders of the aristocratic tradition. Not more than
one woman in the world could have seen the two men and looked
again at Moore; Mrs. Craigie was not that woman. "When a
woman falls in love," Moore is reported to have said, "every
previous thought or promise or obligation dissolves like a burnt
thread," and he found himself "driven out by a handsome world-
ling."

Moore thus suggests, not only that Mrs. Craigie was in love
with Curzon, but that she was never in love with himself. And
apparently, as may be imagined of Moore, he did not take his
dismissal gracefully. No doubt he continued to pester her with
unwelcome attentions, pleading, protesting, cajoling, and fre-
quently indulging his Irish temper; anyhow, he caused her to
be so much the subject of gossip in his connection that, according
to rumour, whatever intention of marrying Mrs. Craigie had